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“A Lovely Summer” 


BY ELIZABETH CONOVER 


Excerpts from the Diary of a Student Volunteer 


VERY year the American Friends 
Service Committee brings to 
Philadelphia for a summer in set- 

tlement work some twenty or_ thirty 
young people carefully selected from a 
list of applicants in colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country. These 
volunteers receive maintenance only—no 
salaries. The following impressions of 
the experience are from last summer’s 
diary of a student from the Middlewest. 
June 21—So this is Philadelphia! A 
great and fair city ’tis said, although I 
haven’t seen much yet to uphold that rep- 
utation. The “trolley” (our plain “street- 
car”) took me to the settlement house, 
not at all prepossessing in appearance, lo- 
cated in a neighborhood even less so. 


June 22—Life in a settlement house is 
quite different from what I expected. 
There’s more fun. ‘The people are in- 
teresting, but they all have unpronounce- 
able names. . . . Never in all my life 
have I seen so many different national- 
ities and types... . Today I walked up- 
town and back, and for blocks I didn’t 
see a white person—a novel experience 
for a girl from the Middlewest who has 
known few people who are not of Ger- 
man, English, or Scotch-Irish stock... . 
I heard a saleswoman tell a Negro girl 
she looked cute in a hat. 


June 23—Philadelphia is old and very 
dingy, its streets narrow, rough, and 
dirty. I wouldn’t call it beautiful, but it 
certainly is fascinating. In every block 
you bump into historic landmarks, quaint 
little shops, and unusual bits of archi- 
tecture. Hereabouts pushcarts fill the 
streets, selling anything from pretzels 
to fresh garden flowers. And hoises!... 


June 25—At last, after three days in the 
City of Brotherly Love, I’ve met my first 
Quakers. They’re tops! 


June 28—Just back from a visit to the 
settlement camp, twenty-five miles out 
from the city, where I’m to go soon as a 
counselor. It is really an old estate, the 
original buildings done over, with the 
aid of electricity and running water, into 
a reasonably comfortable camp. The 
house, built in 1792, is huge, full of unex- 
pected stairways and old furniture. A 
copper-lined walnut bathtub ought to be 
in a museum. 


June 29—It’s fun to listen in on eastern 
conversations. People here seem to take 
great pains to put even insignificant de- 
tail into the most important-sounding 
phrases. . . . And they have the most ex- 


traordinary ideas about the Middlewest. 
July 11—Whew! My first day in camp 
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and I’ve just got all the kids to bed. 
We've certainly started off with a bang. 
... There are nearly thirty campers— 
boys and girls from eight to sixteen. We 
counselors are seven. ... 


July 14—After the past three days I 
guess I can stand anything. At first I 
kept wondering whatever made me think 
I could handle a job like this, but now I 
feel quite sane and almost normal again 
Thirty children have more pep than I 
was counting on... . I participate in all 
kinds of sports, and take them on nature 
hikes—nature study being merely inci- 
dental, of course. 


July 16—We had a treasure hunt last 
night as the climax of our day, with a 
hayride for the younger children—only it 
wasn’t in a hayrack but in a wagon, and 
it wasn’t hay but straw. The poor horse 
was too tired to be coaxed out of an 
amble. .. . Anyway, it was a thrill for 
kids who spend most of their lives dodg- 
ing “machines.” In spite of my explana- 
tions, Nicky insisted on calling it a “hay- 
stack ride.” 

July 18—Back in “Phila.” . . . Our 
American Friends Service Committee 
meetings are most interesting and _ in- 
formative. We've visited the worst slum 
areas of the city, inspected the public 
housing project, made a trip to the cor- 
rectional school, Sleighton Farm, and had 
a glimpse into the workings of the 
Inter-Agency Council. ... The question 
that most frequently comes up in our 
discussions is the difference between case 
and group work, and the importance of 
each in the settlement. 

July 21—Camp again. “Doggie roasts” 
kere are quite an affair—complicated, 
too. It’s a real job to see that each of 
thirty kids gets exactly his share of the 
provender, neither more nor less. 

July 25—The canteen has been doing 
more than the usual amount of business 
this week. The children are allowed only 
3 cents worth of candy a day, but there 
has been a heavy run on picture post- 
cards and stamps. My banking system 
would be the envy of Wall Street. 


August 2—We A¥FSCers went through 
the Eastern State Penitentiary today—a 
depressing experience. ... It seems that 
the underlying cause of almost all crime 
is economic and that if it ever is to be 
wiped out people must learn to live con- 
tentedly within their budgets. Well, if 
they have budgets. .. - 

August 3—Pete got his lip split open on 
the swing today—the only casualty we’ve 
had all summer—not counting ivy poison- 


ing, mosquito bites and one bee sting. 
August 5—Our confab last night con- 
cerned the qualifications of a good social 
worker, and the joys and sorrows of the 
profession in general. . . . We decided 
that it was a great field for people of high 
intelligence, moral courage, strong phy- 
sique, and a never-failing sense of hu- 
MOR 


August 7—We hiked over to the lake this 
afternoon, bringing our supper along to 
eat on the beach. Then the kids all had 
a moonlight swim before going home— 
in the bus, thank goodness. 


August 11—Our mothers’ camp began 
yesterday. The group ranges from the 
teen-age mother of one-year-old Tommy, 
to the grandmother of little Pepe. The 
idea is for the mothers to get a rest from 
home duties, though it seems to me they 
bring a good many along. 

August 13—A campfire is the traditional 
erding to each day here. The best camp- 
fire programs we've had are the Indian 
pantomimes, drawn from the Hiawatha 
story with the children doing the char- 
acterizations. 


August 15—This is rest hour, and at the 
present moment all seven of my little 
cherubs are sleeping. They don’t 
always sleep, but with a good deal of 
persuasion I manage to keep them on 
the beds and relatively speechless until 
rest hour is over... . and then I’m 
speechless—with relief. 


August 16—I don’t mind buttering rolls 
for my seven little sunbeams, or cutting 
their meat and vegetables into “tiny 
bites.’ Leaping to reach Marie before 
she dips the salt cellar in her glass of 
milk is merely a matter of timing. But 
persuading Sammy to eat is a real prob- 
lem. He develops sudden attacks of 
stomachache at mealtime, which invari- 
ably vanish when dessert comes on the 
table. I wonder if I ever was like that. 


August 18—Every night when I put the 
unenthusiastic Sammy to bed I sing all 
the proper bedtime songs I know, especial- 
ly the Brahms lullaby, but without any 
great success in getting him quiet. To- 
night I inadvertently began singing “The 
Beer-Barrel Polka.” Sammy immedi- 
ately shushed up and went to sleep. It 
sounds all wrong for “Beer-Barrel Pol- 
ka” to win where Brahms failed—but 
there it is! 
August 20—The last day at camp... - 
I’ve liked the East, and I’m really sorry 
People have been friendly, and 
It’s been a lovely summer. 


to leave. 
very kind. 
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Here in Washington e e By Rilla Schroeder 


PAVING the way for the early evacuation of children from threatened Britain 

the House Committee on Foreign Affairs has reported favorably the Hennings 
bill amending the Neutrality Act to permit “mercy” ships carrying the American 
flag to enter the war zones. Chairman Bloom has indi- 


cated that he will go before the Rules Committee imme- 
diately and ask for a rule permitting him to bring the 
bill up on the House floor as soon as possible. 

The bill requires that a safe conduct be obtained for 
the “mercy” ships from the countries named in the proc- 
lamation, in other words the warring powers. The com- 
mittee added an amendment that all ships must be prop- 
erly marked and lighted during the voyage. They must 


travel without convoy. 


In light of the fact that all members of Congress have 
been deluged this past six weeks or more with demands 
that transportation be furnished children awaiting evacu- 
ation from England, the Hennings bill’s prospects on the 
floor would seem to be bright. Senator Glass has intro- 
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duced a similar measure and the Senate committee has 
indicated a willingness to follow the House committee’s example and give the pro- 


posal immediate consideration. 

Chairman Bloom and members of his 
committee insisted upon the safe conduct 
clause although Representative Hen- 
nings was willing to waive it. Witnesses 
at the hearing, however, were not so 
enthusiastic over this particular provis- 
ion in the bill and the chances are that 
an effort will be made to eliminate it 
on the floor. A safe conduct pledge, wit- 
nesses pointed out, will be difficult to 
obtain and the delay may prove fatal to 
the scheme. _ 

The State Department has relaxed its 
regulations on visitors’ visas’ for these 
children. Two hundred thousand fami- 
lies, it is understood, have asked that 
their children be removed from Great 
Britain to a place of safety. The bill 
does not specify “British” children and 
a number’ of Belgian, Dutch and 
French children, now in the British Isles, 
will be included. 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization has a number of bills 
pending before it softening the immigra- 
tion restrictions for refugee children. 
The necessity for such legislation, how- 
ever, no longer exists since the majority 
of the children will be here only for “the 
duration” and it is visitors, not immi- 
gration, visas that they will want. 


THE CONSCRIPTION BILL HAS BEEN 
stopped short in the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee by the President’s re- 
quest for permission to call the National 
Guard to duty. The guard bill will be 
given right of way and further discus- 
sion of the “draft” measure postponed. 
However, the job guarantee amendment 
tacked on by the Senate committee will 
be in the bill if and when it is reported. 
This amendment, which its sponsors be- 
lieve answers many objections to the 
“draft” proposal, provides that employ- 
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ers engaged in interstate commerce must 
rehire employes after their army train- 
ing or be held guilty of an unfair labor 
practice. Government workers, called to 
military duty, will be granted extended 
leave of absence and their jobs held for 
them until their return. 


IN THE MIDST OF THE EXCITEMENT 
over the more spectacular angles of the 
defense program Harriet Elliott, con- 
sumers representative on the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, has been 
going steadily ahead pulling the health 
and welfare part of the program into 
shape. A coordinating committee has 
been named to insure the cooperation of 
the four governmental agencies most 
concerned. The committee includes Sur- 
geon General Thomas Parran, public 
health and medical problems; Katharine 
Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
child welfare; Arthur Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, social 
security and welfare; and M. L. Wilson, 
director of the extension service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, nutrition. The 
work of this committee, according -to 
Commissioner Elliott, will be to ‘“em- 
phasize the importance of maintaining 
and improving the standards of health 
and welfare to the end that American 
citizens may be physically prepared for 
whatever responsibilities they may face 
on the defense program.” 


THE “tittte HatcH Act” HAVING 
been passed by both House and Senate 
and signed by the President, the job of 
enforcing it has been given to Jack Q. 
Cannon by the Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. Cannon, a native of Utah, has been 
a member of the commission’s examining 
staff for some years. A new job, assist- 
ant chief examiner, was created for him 
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a 
but no new division of enforcement is 
being contemplated at present. ; 


Federal agencies with large field staffs | 
and state and local departments were 
delighted when Congress decided tha® 
the act should be enforced by the Civil 
Service Commission. No one has con: | 
templated the job with any degree of 
satisfaction.. Nearly 300,000 state em- 
ployes will be affected and many of \§) 
them will be resentful. Politics, back i 
the states, is every man’s vocation and |} 
duly cherished. A long list of instruc— 
tions is being prepared by Mr. Cannon’ 
and will be distributed widely amonge: 
state and local governmental agencies... 
It is expected that the rules will follow’ i 
closely those which have applied hereto- 
fore to Civil Service employes. 


Chairman Ramspeck of the House 
Civil, Service Committee amended thes 
bill to give the commission power to) 
subpoena the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses, necessary “teeth” for the) 
proper enforcement of the act but a. 
power that the commission has not in) 
the past enjoyed. H 

An attempt to attach the Geyer anti- 
poll tax bill as a rider to the Hatch | 
measure was turned down on a point of 
order, the chair holding that the pro- ~ 
posed rider was not germane to the bill. 
Representative Geyer on July 25th in- | 
troduced a resolution calling upon the 
Rules Committee to grant a rule for 
consideration of his bill. The House » 
Judiciary Committee, to which the bill” 
was referred, has so far failed to act , 
and Chairman Sumners has indicated , 
no intention of doing anything with it 
this Congress. Hearings were held by a } 
sub-committee earlier this year but the 
sub-committee did not report. The reso-— 
lution, if favorably reported by the ‘ 
Rules Committee which is unlikely, © 
would bring the bill to the floor for a- 
vote. If no action is taken by the com- 
mittee within seven legislative days Mr. 
Geyer plans to file a petition for its 
discharge which, if he obtains the neces- 
sary 218 signatures, would serve the 
same purpose. 
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ONE OF THE LESS PUBLICIZED PIECES 
of legislation passed by the House dur- 
ing the hectic days just before the Chi- 
cago convention was HR 10101, outlaw- 
ing the interstate transportation of con- 
vict-made goods. A similar bill, $.3550, 
was passed by the Senate in June. The 
House bill exempts farm machinery, ma- 
chinery parts and binder twine. The bills 
have been sent to conference and an 
early report.is expected. Unquestionably 
the conference report will be approved. 
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It Looks Simple 


By GERALDINE FRANCISCO 


Goshen County, Wyoming 


girl, fresh out of college, armed solely with such 

things as the Malthusian theory, the concept of ecol- 
gy, and the definition of the Babinsky reflex, being sent 
0 do public welfare work in a county whose largest town 
oasts 3,000 and whose entire living is derived from the 
oil, then you can imagine the perplexity which faced me on 
oming to Goshen County, and perhaps understand my 
vriting in case records: ‘Mr. B’s columbine (combine) is 
1ortgaged for $254, but his two-roll (two-row) cultivator 
; clear.” You can understand, too, why my good-natured 
irector chuckled when I asked him how much a cow 
vas worth, and when in all innocence I asked him what 
heifer was. 

Now, since I have been here two years, I realize that 
here probably couldn’t have been a greener person in the 
vhole county than I was when I arrived on the scene—I, 
yho had felt so sorry for those poor, dumb clients who 
ouldn’t even give me the number and street where they 
ved, but directed me in terms of filling stations, trees, or 
ates. 

Goshen County, one hundred miles long and thirty wide, 
acludes, along with some irrigated farms and many cattle 
nd sheep ranches, a large area as flat as your hand which 
mtil ten years ago produced some of the richest dry-land 
rops in the state. Since that time, what with drought and 
rasshoppers, the prosperity of the dry-land homesteader 
as declined steadily. We visit the homes of these folks and 
ee evidence of happier days in a piano, now sadly out of 
une; in a tinted photograph of the master and mistress 
ery stylish as to clothes, and in a tinsel-trimmed, rose- 
olored lampshade, all the rage a decade ago, now worn to 
hreds. Today we find broken windows plugged with rags, 
eak-stained ceilings and plaster-cracked walls, barefoot 
vomen and children and, worst of all, once independent 
eople having to ask for relief. We can only marvel at 
he courage with which they return each spring to the fields 
vhich absorb their toil but deny them a living. 

The pioneer spirit abounds here with the heritage of old 
‘ort Laramie, the Oregon Trail, Jim Bridger, the famous 
rapper and guide, and Buffalo Bill. In nearly all the 
iomes are relics reminiscent of a glorious history. It is not 
incommon to find a whole family, from the aged grand- 
ather to the six-year-old grandson, equally interested in 
ollections of Indian arrowheads. Some envied few have 
Id coins, French, English, or American, picked up along 
he old trail or near the fort. An old spur, a wagonwheel, 
piece of sword, or the butt of an old rifle believed to have 
een used by the old sturdies, is carefully treasured. 

The Farm Security Administration has helped many of 
he farmers with loans and subsistence grants. It is assumed 
hat it is better to ‘rehabilitate’ them on the farms, where 
hey do not have to pay rent and can raise some of their 
ood, than to have them come into town and go on WPA. 
3ut we wonder, after so many years of drought, what 
here is to rehabilitate them for in their present locations. 


f you can imagine a twenty-two-year-old, city-bred 
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WPA is limited to those who derive the major share of 
their living from work other than farming or farm labor. 
A great many men are employed during the three-months’ 
season at the Holly Sugar Factory, but this comprises most 
of their private employment and for the rest of the year 
WPA is their only recourse. Others on WPA are railroad 
section hands, building and construction workers, and com- 
mon laborers. 

The County Welfare Department is responsible, under 
the supervision of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, for the direct administration of aid to the blind, which 
we have had since 1935; for old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children, started in 1936, and for general relief. 
In addition, the department acts as “clearing agency” for 
the entire county, in that it refers persons to the WPA, 
the FSA, the public health nurse, and assists in seeing that 
some plan is formulated for each needy case, regardless of 
what category it falls into. The average case load in 
Goshen County for social security and general relief cases 
is 278, with the director doing case work for a third of 
the load and the case worker responsible for the rest. 


HOSE living in large cities, where social work has 
been established for years with special agencies to 

deal with each type of difficulty, are likely to consider work 
in this setting dull and unfruitful. It is anything but that. 
Our facilities are relatively restricted, and there is some 
confusion in the minds of our people as to the purpose and 
limitations of this new thing—social service, but challenge 
is something we have plenty of. We may be short on social 
service techniques, and many of the ideas introduced by the 
Social Security Act may seem pretty high falutin’ to us, 
but we have no lack of neighborliness, and no lack of 
opportunity to do what I believe is called interpretation, 
meaning to explain individually just why things are done 
the way they are. People here do not accept anything with- 
out knowing the reason for it. They know personally the 
men they vote for and they demand to know just exactly 
what becomes of the taxes they pay. You have to know 
your P’s and Q’s in this county, and you can’t use fancy 
words in explaining what you are doing and why. It’s all 
a face-to-face relationship, and it makes for democracy. 

When I first came to work in Goshen County, I had to 
learn, among other things, the art of opening auto gates. I 
had an awful time with them. It is curious that such an 
apparently simple thing took such a long time to learn. But 
finally, through a long process of trial and error, I have 
become quite efficient. I just press my shoulder hard to the 
gate post and at the same time hug the fence post, and in 
no time the wire loop snaps off and the gate is open. 

I think social work is a lot like opening gates. It looks 
simple but it takes a lot of learning how. 


SuRvEY MIpMONTHLY will welcome, from workers “at 
the grass roots,” brief accounts such as Miss Francisco's of 
the setting in which they function. 
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BY BENJAMIN GLASSBERG 


Relief’s Ugly Duckling | 


Superintendent, Department of Public Assistance, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin 


7 PXHE ugly duckling of current relief criticism is the 
person unlucky enough to have missed the categories 
of aid in which the federal government participates. 

Although the number of “‘senior citizens” receiving old age 

assistance has jumped in four years from roughly 200,000 

to 1,900,000, and now exceeds the number of persons re- 

ceiving direct relief, little criticism is directed toward them. 

Even people on WPA get by with no more serious criticism 

than somewhat threadbare wise-cracks. It is the “reliefer,” 

dependent for the most part on local funds, who catches the 
brunt of the tax-payers’ irritation with the high cost of 
relief. The rise of “little WPA’s,” often little more than 
work-for-relief programs, is one indication of a growing 
belief that “reliefers who won’t work ought to be made 
to work.” Another indication is a growing tendency to 
discourage relief applicants and recipients by publishing 
their names in local newspapers. The idea thus to shame 


people off relief by advertising their plight is not new. It. 


is mandatory in certain New England states where the 
“pauper” tradition persists. Relief rolls have continued 
to rise in those states, as elsewhere. 

But now other communities without the rock-ribbed New 
England tradition are edging toward the practice as a 
means of getting people off relief. Waukesha, Wis., recently 
made the attempt with rather interesting local repercussions. 
In late January the Common Council voted, eight to six, 
to publish every month the names of all relief recipients. 
The majority held that there could be no reasonable ob- 
jection to the plan since the names of delinquent tax-payers 
were published regularly. The council’s decision brought 
about prompt and heated controversy in the community. 
Critics of the council asserted that publication of names 
violated common decency, would degrade relief recipients 
in the eyes of the public, and would break down the efforts 
of the city relief department to build up or maintain the 
morale of its “clients.” The Waukesha Trades and Labor 
Council went on record against the council’s decision and 
petitioned it to reconsider. The Waukesha Daily Freeman 
offered its columns as a forum for public opinion, and many 
letters pro and con were published. 

The press of the state, including such papers as the 
Manitowoc Herald Times, the Watertown Times, and the 
Sheboygan Press, joined in the denunciation with general 
agreement that most persons on relief want nothing better 
than an opportunity. to be self-supporting ; that it is wrong 
to indict a large group of persons because some few may 
be dishonest; that there is nothing gained by publicly 
humiliating persons on relief and in making their children 
ashamed to meet their fellows because their parents are 
out of work. Strangely enough, however, the Milwaukee 
Journal, one of the most widely read papers in the state 
put itself on the side of the Waukesha Common Council. 
In a lengthy editorial it held that: “In fairness to taxpayers 
who have had to assume the burden of relief, something 
ought to be done to provide an added check and to en- 
courage those struggling to keep their independence or to 
regain it.’ The editor went on to explain that: 
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Publishing names, it seems to us, might indeed be a hed 
blow to the sensitive, but the sensitive have already weathew/ 
similar blows. They shrank from applying for relief in * 
first place, but yielded. They were confronted by a syst# 
which gave them what they wanted to eat whether they lik 
it or not, but they adjusted to it. They are aghast at the id 
that their names may appear in a published list, but if need - 
they will get used to that, too. | 
In short, the unemployed have been kicked around 
much that they hardly should object to one kick more. 
The Waukesha Council soon found that it could m 
stand the gaff and a week after the original action it vote 
fourteen to one, to refer the resolution back to a specs 
relief committee for further study. It probably will m. 
be revived. To a group of citizens who crowded into t! 
council at that meeting, the mayor explained that alderms’ 
who voted for publication should not be judged too harshi | 
that the city’s relief load had doubled in the last year. 
The danger of such ill-advised attempts as this to de 
with the relief problem was illustrated when immediate 
after Waukesha raised the issue of publication, the Raci# 
County Board of Supervisors adopted, over the oppositie 
of city members, a resolution that the names of all perso# 
receiving relief in that county should be supplied to supe 
visors for their use as a means of obtaining men for far 
work. Although the lists are supposed to be held in cont 
dence by the supervisors, no penalty is provided for viol 
tion of this rule. ) 
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ALANCING Racine’s action was the announcemer 
from Beaver Dam that after an experiment of — 
year and a half, publication of names had been abandone 
on November 1, 1938. No good had resulted from it, say 
the aldermen, and printing costs were excessive. Since the 
a list of all persons on relief and the amount they receiv, 
has been filed monthly in the city clerk’s office, where it ca 
be inspected by anyone interested. “However,” said th 
city clerk, “very few people ever ask to see it, usually th 
same five or six every month.” 
In contrast with the idea—not peculiar to Wisconsin— 
that publishing names is “doing something’’ about relief, 
the amendment to the Social Security Act, adopted b& 
Congress last August, designed to protect from publicitt 
recipients of aid under the categories. The amendmer 
stipulates that, effective July 1, 1941, state plans for ol 
age assistance, aid to dependent children and aid to th 
blind must “provide safeguards which restrict the use @ 
disclosure of information concerning applicants and r@ 
cipients to purposes directly connected with the admini§ 
tration...” 

If it is considered desirable to protect from publicity th 
aged, the blind and children in need of assistance, by what, 
reasoning should such protection be denied persons in nees 
of direct relief? Are they less honest, less sensitive t 
humiliation? Are their children different from the childret 
of those who “fit” the ADC category? Is the fact that, a 
the Milwaukee Journal said, they have ‘‘adjusted” t 
“similar blows” any reason for inflicting a new one?” 
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children. Mrs. Johnson must state whether she was living 
with her husband when he died, or if not, to provide evi- 
dence that he was contributing to her support. She must 
answer other questions designed to verify her statements, 
to determine whether she is a “widow” and whether the 
children fall within the group entitled to benefits under 
the law. 

In addition, Mrs. Johnson must submit her marriage 
certificate, or some equivalent proof. She must agree to use 
the children’s payments for their benefit. When the claim 
is completed, the file is sent to the central offices for 
adjudication. Whether or not Mrs. Johnson and the chil- 
dren are eligible for benefits and if so in what amount 
depend upon the deceased husband’s employment record. 


| | saa CASES ARE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GREAT MAJOR- 
ity of claims for old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. Of some 200,000 claims for monthly benefits thus far 
received, almost seventy percent are from aged workers like 
Mr. Watkins and their aged wives. Approximately eight 
percent of all claims are from widows of deceased workers, 
while twenty-two percent of the total are in behalf of the 
children of deceased workers or aged retired workers. 
Claims from the aged parents of deceased workers upon 
whom they are dependent constitute less than one percent 
of the total. 

After a claimant’s insurance benefits are approved for 
Payment, then their continuance is almost automatic. 
For example, the field office interviewer took care to ex- 
plain to Mr. Watkins that he will continue to receive his 
benefits every month as long as he lives except in one con- 
tingency. If in any month he goes back to work in covered 
employment—renders services for wages of $15 or more— 
he loses his benefit payment for that month. When his 
benefits begin, he receives a post card with which to notify 
the bureau if he returns to work. If he fails to report such 
earnings his employer’s tax return will furnish an automatic 
check. When he dies a nation-wide system of reporting by 
state and local vital statistics registrars will provide evi- 
dence of his death. 

In the Johnson family, school attendance must be checked 
as payments to children between sixteen and eighteen are 
made only if the child is attending school, unless attendance 
is not feasible. School authorities routinely certify the at- 
tendance of the individual child. If Mrs. Johnson should 
remarry she is expected to send a post card notice to 
terminate her benefits. Arrangements with postal authori- 
ties concerning the delivery of checks, and endorsements on 
the checks provide safeguards against her possible failure to 
report. 

We are feeling our way in the development of a pattern 
for the administration of this social insurance system. The 
comparatively simple procedures described in the foregoing 
indicate how the bulk of old-age and survivors insurance 
claims are paid and serviced. Other aspects of our rela- 
tionships with insurance claimants and beneficiaries are not 
so simple nor so susceptible to automatic processes. The 
pattern has not yet taken complete or final form. 

Under old-age and survivors insurance the primary factor 
in determining the right to benefits is the worker’s employ- 
ment record, for under a social insurance program bene- 
ficiaries receive payments, specific in amount, toward which 
they and their employers have contributed. On the other 
hand, under a public assistance program the primary basis 
for eligibility is individual need. Need is also a major 
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determinant of the amount paid; and both the amount and 
the continuing receipt of aid may be affected by changes 
in the individual’s need and also by the availability of 
public funds for this purpose. 

These basic differences between social insurance and 
public assistance should be clearly reflected in the pattern 
of administration of the insurance program. The adminis- 
tration of old-age and survivors insurance need seldom, if 
ever, include evaluation of a beneficiary’s financial re- 
sources. It need involve an inquiry into the beneficiary’s 
relationship with his or her family or with members of the 
community, or any other social factor on/y when an insur- 
ance payment to the individual entitled to receive it could 
not otherwise be made. Yet there are situations in which 
the distinctions may appear to have no practical significance 
for the persons concerned. Differences between social in- 
surance and public aid become obscured because both serve 
broad social objectives. Can administration safeguard these 
objectives effectively and at the same time reflect the basic 
differences ? 

Situations in which these differences are most likely to 
be obscured arise in connection with the small number of 
cases which necessarily involve consideration of factors re- 
garding the wage earner’s family other than his employment 
record. These are of four types: 


Cases of minor children in which neither a parent, near 
relative nor legal guardian is available to receive the payment. 

Cases involving beneficiaries who are in children’s institu- 
tions, correctional institutions, penal institutions, and hospitals 
for the mentally or physically ill. 

Cases in which eligibility to benefits is dependent on a 
familial or economic relationship clouded by some unusual 
situation; for example, a wife to be eligible for benefits, must 
be “living with” the retiring worker, but may be temporarily 
or permanently, residing with a daughter. 

Cases in which eligibility is dependent on a question rela- 
tive to the financial resources of the family; for example, a 
child between the age of sixteen and eighteen, to be eligible for 
benefits, must be attending school, but family resources may 
be so inadequate as to make school attendance not “feasible.” 


HILDREN ENTITLED TO INSURANCE BENEFITS FALL 

into two groups: those who are cared for and in the 
custody of their mother or father; those in whose behalf 
some person other than the parent applies for benefit pay- 
ments. The first group includes more than ninety-five per- 
cent of all children who are beneficiaries. In such cases, 
it is presumed, unless some fact to the contrary is apparent, 
that the parent’s sworn statement on the claims application 
is a sufficient guarantee that the payments will be used for 
the benefit of the children. “This presumption seems con- 
sistent with the principles of a social insurance program 
and is essential to its efficient administration. Only when 
a contradiction of this presumption appears, at the time of 
filing application or subsequently, is there need for making 
judgments concerning the relationships of the beneficiaries 
to others. 

Let us look into a field office where John Poletski, 
twenty-five-year-old son of the deceased worker Stanislas 
Poletski, is speaking to the manager. 

“Tt ain’t right, Mr. Baker. Since my father died, she 
just lays around the house all day and drinks. She even 
sends the kids out to the store to buy more liquor. The 
doctor says she ain’t responsible anymore, and he had me 
take her to the hospital yesterday. They may put her 
away—but if they don’t, things just can’t go on the way 
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they been. I know she’s been drinking up the kids’ money, 
besides her own. They need things, and it just ain’t right. 
Something’s got to be done.” 

At the death of Stanislas Poletski some months earlier, 
four of John’s younger brothers and sisters had become en- 
titled to children’s benefits under the survivors insurance 
program. John’s mother, who had the children in her care, 
had become entitled to widow’s insurance payments. She 
was now receiving not only her own monthly payments, 
but also, as their natural guardian, those of the children. 

John Poletski’s complaint that his mother was not using 
the payments for the benefit of the children brought an 
investigation by a member of the bureau’s staff trained and 
experienced in social work. ‘To obtain the necessary in- 
formation two local welfare agencies, the family doctor and 
John’s employer were consulted. The investigation re- 
vealed the truth of John’s statement and also indicated that 
the family was in no financial position to bear the expenses 
involved in appointing a legal guardian for the younger 
children. Fortunately, the ramily history showed that 
John had accepted a large degree of responsibility for the 
welfare of his brothers and sisters, so that it was possible 
to make subsequent payments to him as guardian-in-fact. 

The Poletski children, rich or poor, were entitled to in- 
surance benefits. “he only problem was the determination 
of the person to whom those benefits should be paid to 
insure their use for the support of the children. This 
problem required a social investigation. 

When a person other than the parent applies for benefits 
in behalf of a child, payments are made without question 
if the applicant is the child’s legal guardian. If the ap- 
plicant is neither the legal guardian nor the parent, factual 
data must be obtained to ascertain the conditions and cir- 
cumstances underlying his relationship to the child. Unless 
these data reveal a relationship in existence prior to the 
parent’s death and one which occasions no substantial basis 
for questioning, a further social inquiry to determine to 
whom the payments should be made will be necessary. 

There will always be a few cases in which the responsi- 
bility of the applicant and his intention and ability to use 
the payments for the benefit of the child will be question- 
able. Procedures for handling these cases recently have 
been worked out after considerable thought and discussion. 


Back to the Farmer 


daughter, many cotton farmers in the south now 

have at least enough cotton in their homes to af- 
ford them a good night’s rest. Transformed into mattresses 
by their own hands some of the surplus which has kept the 
farmers too poor to buy manufactured cotton products: is 
finding its way back to them via the Federal Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation’s distribution of cotton and cotton tick- 
ing to farm families with incomes under $400. The fam- 
ilies themselves fluff up the cotton, sew the ticking, stuff 
one inside the other and give the finished products the kind 
of beating that newly made mattresses are supposed to have. 
The work is done in the local schoolhouse or other public 
building to which the FSCC has sent enough cotton and 
ticking for at least 120 mattresses, that being the number 


N O longer in the position of the cobbler’s barefoot 
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In such instances the bureau’s field representatives Al 
make an investigation. Some cases will require the ap 
pointment of a legal guardian after a court iter 
how the best interests of the child may be served. In these 
few instances where some social determination must be 
made, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance will. 
seek the assistance of state public welfare departments. The 
report of the welfare agency will be informational ane 
advisory only. : 

The principles and methods of administration workec 
out for these children’s cases are illustrative of those being 
followed in the handling of other claims for insurance 
benefits which call for some social determination. There 
are times when a public agency must form judgments con» 
cerning human relationships to see that the social objectives 
of its program are fulfilled. Such judgments must be made 
by the agency administering social insurance so that those 
who are entitled to payments receive them. In forming) 
judgments it is the part of wisdom to utilize: : 

First: the techniques that have been developed out of experi- | 
ence in handling similar situations. 

Second: the advice and assistance of the established in- 
stitutions in each local community. 

At the same time, it is our intention to build into the 
developing administrative pattern relationships with claim- 
ants and beneficiaries which will express, insofar as possible, 
the basic characteristics of a social insurance program. This 
may be difficult in children’s cases where the responsibility) 
of the applicant for guardianship is questionable, in the 
cases of incompetent adults or children who are in institu- 
tions and in the few cases where other statutory provisions 
compel inquiry into family situations. But these are ex- 
ceptional cases which make up only a very small fraction 
of the old-age and survivors insurance claims. The great 
majority of cases involve no investigation and no exercise 
of judgment as to the method or amount of payment. 

Parallels between public assistance and social insurance 
are significant; far more significant are the fundamental 
differences. Unless these differences can be effectively em= 
bodied in administration, social insurance cannot fulfill the 
purpose for which it was established—to meet the basic 
needs for security in a more satisfactory manner than 
alternative social measures. 4 


of eligible families required to apply for the materials be- 
fore a mattress-making project is authorized. 

More ambitious, if less direct, the stamp plan for the 
distribution of surplus cotton to needy persons through or- 
dinary business channels (see Survey Midmonthly, March 
1940, page 111) is now in operation in three cities, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Springfield, Mass., Minneapolis, Minn. It is 
estimated that about 15 cents out of each consumer’s dollar 
spent under the cotton stamp plan reaches the farmer’s 
pocket. The rest, being swallowed up by transportation, 
cotton mills, garment factories, wholesale and retail stores, 
is expected to give a big boost to employment. Nearly 
every area in which the food stamp plan is working has’ 
asked for the cotton stamp plan, according to Milo Per- 
kins, president of the FSCC.—K. C. 
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¢ The whole history of man’s social 
progress demonstrates that the larger the 
sense of community responsibility the 
greater is the progress possible to every 
individual.—Editorial, Common Sense. 


e The task of preserving and defending 
fieedom requires at times as stern and 
determined a struggle as the task of 
achieving treedom, and as firm a faith.— 
CorpELL Hutt, Secretary of State, at 
Harvard University. 


¢ The previous generation in the United 
States failed to understand that you can- 
not have a democratic world unless there 
is an organized peace in which every free 
nation assumes its part. — RAYMOND 
Gram Swine at Olivet College, Mich. 


¢ Government cannot operate democrat- 
ically nationally if it does not function 
democratically in the smallest unit of 
society. . . . Chicago’s near West Side 
offers a potentially more important bat- 
tlefield than the front line trenches of 
Europe.—Hull-House Yearbook, 1940. 


¢ If the American people spent some of 
the time that they spend sitting by their 
radios in thinking about the issues of this 
war and the application of those issues to 
us, democracy would be safer in this 
country and in other countries —FRANK 
AYDELOTTE, director of Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton University. 


So They Say 


Standing on the corner chewing gum 

Along came Nancy and asked for some. 

Go away, you beggar. 

Go away, you thief. 

If you want gum, 

Go on relief. 
Rope-jumping song, heard in Rogers 
Park, Chicago. From “Sharps and Flats,” 
Robert Yoder’s column in Chicago Daily 
News. 


e According to his record his martial 
status is married.—From a social work- 
ers notebook, Indiana Department of 


Welfare. 


¢ We do not know how many are unem- 
ployed. We can only argue about it.— 
Wiu1aAM Hopson, Commissioner of W el- 
fare, New York City. 


¢ The chief object, of his [the enemy’s] 
arms and his diplomacy is our free con- 
stitution: on nothing in the world is he 
more bent than on its destruction. And 
it is in a way natural that he should act 
thus. For he knows for certain that even 
if he masters all else, his power will be 
precarious as long as you remain a 
democracy.—DEMOSTHENES, 4th century, 
B. C., to the citizens of Athens who did 
not heed him. 


¢ Only liberty for which men are will- 
ing to fight is liberty which can or ever 
could survive-—ARCHIBALD MAacLEIsu, 
Librarian of Congress, to the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


¢ One has but to listen to the radio to 
realize that Americans already know 
more worthless things than do any other 
people on the surface of the globe.— 
Henry M. WrRistTIn, president Brown 
University. 


e The one thing we cannot afford as a 
people is national disunity—as the rich- 
est nation on the face of the earth, we 
can afford almost anything else-—M {Lo 
PERKINS, director of marketing, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


e The difference between democracy and 
totalitarianism is that the democrat 
thinks that the government is made by 
and for Adam and Eve, while the totali- 
tarian thinks Adam and Eve are made 
by the government and for it—STruTH- 
ERS Burt in The Forum. 


¢ It isn’t crimes of the violent type that 
threaten to ruin America. Our greatest 
danger comes from the type of crime that 
runs all through American business, cor- 
roding our social structure, the type that 
the legal profession makes possible-— 
Austin H. MacCormick, director, The 
Osborne Association, New York. 
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When Claims Are Made 


BY JOHN J. CORSON 


Director 


ORE than one hundred thousand individuals are 

now regularly receiving monthly federal old-age 

and survivors insurance payments. Within this 
year payments will go to a half million or more retired 
workers, their wives and children and the survivors of 
deceased workers. Because these persons are the bene- 
ficiaries of a social insurance program, not the recipients of 
direct public aid, the questions arise: Does the manner in 
which their benefits are paid differ from the way in which 
payments are made under an assistance program? Are the 
fundamental differences between social insurance and public 
assistance reflected in the administration of the insurance 
pfogram ? 

Into a field office of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance of the Social Security Board comes an 
elderly man, whom we will call James Watkins. Let us 
observe his reception there. Hesitantly, he volunteers the 
fact that he is out of work, and wants to get his “old-age 
insurance.” The claims interviewer greets him, and then 
assists him in filling out his application for insurance bene- 
fits. The simple, one-page application form calls for: 


The applicant’s name and account number. 

The date and place of his birth. 

The name of his last employer(s) and approximate dates of 
employment. 

His wife’s maiden name and date of birth. 

The names and birth dates of any unmarried children under 
eighteen. 


The last two questions are asked to determine whether he 
has a wife or a child who may also be entitled to insurance 
benefits. 

A few skillfully put questions bring out this information. 
Mr. Watkins is informed that some proof of his age will be 
necessary—a birth certificate, baptismal record, or, if these 
are not available, perhaps a family bible record, an in- 
surance policy or other documentary evidence established 
before the adoption of the Social Security Act. The com- 
pleted application form is checked over carefully, and 
James Watkins signs it under oath. 

Naturally, Mr. Watkins wants to know how much his 
insurance payments will be. The interviewer explains that 
the amount depends upon his record of employment in ‘‘jobs 
where he paid Social Security taxes.” His monthly benefit 
will be based upon his average monthly wage in such jobs. 
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, Ruweau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Board 


From a copy of the wage record on file in the field office, 
and from Mr. Watkins’ statement as to his recent earnings, 
the interviewer makes an estimate. He also explains that 
the field office will obtain a statement from Watkins’ 
former employer covering his recent wages, so the claim 
need not be delayed until the next regular quarterly wage 
report is received from the employer. 

As soon as this statement and Mr. Watkins’ proof of 
age are received, the completed claims file is sent for 
adjudication to the central offices of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. At the end of the month, if 
everything is in order, James Watkins will receive his first 
check for monthly insurance benefits. 

Of course, it’s not always as simple as that. Sometimes 
the interviewer must inquire diligently to determine 
whether the applicant may be eligible to receive insurance 
benefits. Often an applicant does not know his wife’s exact 
age, and must call her or return to the office later. Perhaps 
he has difficulty in obtaining proof of his own birth date. 
In such cases the field office interviewer describes carefully 
the different types and sources of acceptable proof; the 
interviewer may even prepare letters to public officials for 
the applicant’s signature to obtain acceptable proof of age. 
Sometimes, too, the interviewer must deal with language 
barriers, emotional states, faulty memory, or excessive 
garrulity. Such problems are encountered by every agency 
dealing directly with large numbers of people, particularly 
when many of them are aged or bereaved. The salesman, 
the employment office interviewer, the social worker, the 
field worker for the social insurance program—each must 


possess patience, skill and tact. 
oo THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE PRO- 
gram, the widow of an insured worker may also be en- 
titled to benefits if she is sixty-five or over, or if she has chil- 
dren of the deceased worker in her care. Suppose a young 
widow with two children, Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, is filing 
a claim. (This name, like all others used here, is fictitious.) 
The procedure differs little from that in-Mr. Watkins’ 
case. The application form which Mrs. Johnson files for 
her own insurance benefits and those of the children in 
her care necessarily covers some additional points. It in- 
cludes a question pertaining to any prior marriages of the 
late Mr. Johnson, and to the relationship of the surviving 
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hildren with suggestions tor further 
tudy for more details of the process of 
hange during the intervening time. 

Dr. Reynolds really believes that you 
an learn about children only through ob- 
erving them directly. She not only says 
his over and over again but gives many 
lynamic descriptions of children as she 
as observed them, with many specific 
uggestions for further observations by 
tudents. 

I consider the chapter on the preschool 
we the best in the book, for here Dr. 
teynolds makes these children live as 
nly a few authors have been able to do. 
The two chapters on children from 
welve through seventeen present the 
joint of view of the newer studies of 
his level of development and avoid some 
the misconceptions found in many 
exts. The selection of illustrative pic- 
ures is excellent. 

Throughout the book the author em- 
yhasizes individual variation in children. 
This emphasis might have been supported 
yy giving ranges for various measure- 
ents such as height and weight at a 
iven age instead of averages. The in- 
lusion of more abundant references to 
ource material might have been useful 
or those who wish to study further. 
However, these are minor suggestions; 
he book is certainly a real addition to 
hild development texts. 

Jakland, Calif. Lois HaypEN MEEK 


History of Social Theory 


we DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
THOUGHT, by Emory S. Bogardus. Longmans, 
Green. 564 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


HIS new version of Professor Bo- 

gardus’s conception of the develop- 
nent of social thought is, as its author 
rankly intended, a comprehensive yet 
valanced epitome and an admirable text 
or students in the history of social the- 
ry. 

While it might be suggested that the 
erm “social thought” appears with 
‘ather wearisome frequency in the con- 
ents, the featuring of outstanding names, 
ocales, and schools, is excellent. It is a 
vell conceived guidebook to a field where 
ormerly the student and the general 
‘eader had only works on particular 
hinkers, subjects, or periods. 

Professor Bogardus here has reversed 
he process which is found in House’s 
‘The Range of Social Theory.” He sets 
yut the classic theory and then relates it 
‘0 current concepts, instead of stating, 
is House does, the basic concepts of 
‘oday and then exploring their historic 
yrigins. No mention is made of Islam, 
Asoka and Boethius, and only slight men- 
ion of social theories as found in consti- 
tutions, law codes, declarations of right, 
and monastic rules, or as revealed in 
irama and literature generally. In view 
of its pervasive influence and persistent 
import, a more considerable treatment 
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and reference to the more critical litera- 
ture on Christian social thought might 
have been desirable. 

Altogether Professor Bogardus has pro- 
duced here an excellent and usable text 
and also a readable introduction to social 
theory divorced from the modern super- 
cilious attitude toward historic thought. 

WILuiAM L. BaILey 
Professor of Sociology 
Northwestern University 


A Developing Science 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Holt. 570 pp. i 
Associates, Inc. 


YT HIRES years ago, when social work 

was largely a matter of economics, a 
few prophetic souls thought they had 
found in social psychology a new guid- 
ing star. But for several reasons their 
prophecies were unfulfilled. The field 
which might have been tilled by social 
psychologists was separately cultivated by 
anthropologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, 
and psychologists. The early social psy- 
chology offered little but casual observa- 
tions of crowds and publics or unverified 
speculations about the self and the “group 
mind.” 

But today a new kind of social psy- 
chology is emerging. Its center of atten- 
tion—personality in its social setting—is 
not new. Its methods and data are de- 
cidedly new. From the laboratory experi- 
ments of psychologists, the field studies of 
sociologists and anthropologists, and the 
clinical findings of psychiatrists, men like 
Klineberg are bringing together data to 
describe and interpret the development 
of human personality. While their em- 
phasis is on “the individual in the group 
situation,” they in no wise ignore man’s 
biological organism. “The aim is not 
merely to arrive at the constants of hu- 
man nature, but also to indicate the vari- 
ations in behavior resulting from social 
and cultural factors.” In this venture 
Klineberg has succeeded as well as any- 
one could in the present stage of this 
developing science. His book is interest- 
ing, clear, informing, and challenging. He 
presents both conclusions and supporting 
evidence; safeguards his generalizations 
with scientific caution; states their im- 
plications with courage and vigor. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


by Otto Klineberg. 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey 


Making the Least of a Handicap 


HOW TO HELP YOUR HEARING, by Louise 
M. Neuschutz. Harper. 179 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Ape difficulties arising from acquired 

deafness and the means of coping 
with them—educational, mechanical, psy- 
chological—are here explored. The per- 
son whose hearing cannot be improved 
by medical treatment is advised to study 
lip reading without delay. He is assured 
that “the fear that your hearing may 


grow worse if you learn to read the lips 
is unfounded.” 

The author discusses the efficiency of 
modern electrical hearing devices which 
should be an essential part of the equip- 
ment of the hard of hearing person. Re- 
education of residual hearing and exer- 
cises for voice improvement are stressed 
as important factors in his rehabilitation. 

Those who face the future with mis- 
givings find guidance in the chapters on 
careers and study. The handicapped 
worker is advised to make adjustments 
before his deafness has progressed to the 
point where it is a real obstacle. “By 
making proper adjustment in time, you 
may even be able to retain your old posi- 
tion.” The student learns that the hard 
of hearing “can compete with a will 
among hearing students.” The chapter 
devoted to hobbies points out many ways 
in which one can spend one’s time profit- 
ably and pleasantly relieved of the strain 
of listening. 

The book brings a helpful message to 
parents of hard of hearing children, also 
to our hearing friends, who share the 
inconvenience of our handicap. Through- 
out its pages the hard of hearing are re- 
minded that their happiness and success 
depend largely on their own effort and 
attitude. “Lack of energy and self-pity 
are not mental qualities that enable a 
man to overcome handicaps of any kind.” 

Readers will not agree with all of the 
author’s statements, nevertheless the vol- 
ume will be welcomed as a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on hearing 
problems. Emma B. Kesster 
Executive Secretary 
Pittsburgh League 
for the Hard of Hearing 


A New Fashioned Guide 


GOOD HEALTH AND BAD MEDICINE: A 
Famity Mepicat Gurpe, by Harold Aaron, 
M.D. McBride. 328 pp. Price $3, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

HILE designed to enlighten con- 
sumers concerning methods of pro- 
tective familial medication, this book 
tends to confuse rather than to enlighten. 
In learning what things are not, on the 
basis of Consumer Union Reports, the 
reader is likely to be made uncertain 
as to what they are. While the author 
repeatedly suggests the importance of 
following advice given by the doctor, he 
may instigate numerous fears by calling 
attention to the potential dangers of 
many things that the doctor might ad- 
vise. A volume of this type is more re- 
liable than the old-fashioned family 
guide, but it is not especially valuable in 
facilitating home treatment, even though 
it offers excellent exposition concerning 

a diversity of foods, drugs and cosmetics, 

with due respect to claims made for 

them. Good sense, however, lies behind 
the content, which is presented in very 
readable form. 

New York Ira S. Wire, M.D. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, Protestant, desires position, Experience 
ten years case worker family welfare agency 
(New York City). Three years State Institute 
delinquent girls (after care department). 
School cafeteria and tea room management. 
Member A.A.S.W Would accept resident 
position school, institution or club. 7684 
Survey. 


LIBRARIAN, experienced in tax problems, law, 
social work. Present salary $2140. Available 
for more significant work during crisis. Con- 
sider temporary, travel, anywhere. Knows 
German, French. Graduate Pratt, one year 
New York School Social Work, M.A. Colum- 
bia 1934. Write Mrs. A., 57 Dove, Albany. 


ALERT woman of broad training and experi- 
ence in case work, vocational counseling, race 
problems, wishes challenging opportunity. Will 
go anywhere. 7616 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, New York University gradu- 
ate, Phi Beta Kappa, Sociology and Psychology. 
Experience: Big Sister, Group Work, Public 
Speaking, Girl Scouting, desires position. Go 
any where 7685 Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc, Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service. extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUReEad, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Ne ay 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


BINDER $1.50 


This deep grain, royal red, gold-stamped, 
simulated leather, loose-leaf binder holds 
12 issues of Survey Midmonthly. No punch- 
ing or marring of copies necessary. A click 
and the copy is securely fastened. Any issue 
may be removed without disturbing other 
copies. Furnished without the year gold- 
stamped on edge, but year will be added at 
no extra charge if specified at time of 
ordering. Price includes delivery in the 
United States. 


Send orders with payment to 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


RATES 
bias ttied Advertising 


” Display wate + « « 2le per line 
Non-display + Se per word 
Minimum Charge $1 .00 per insertion 
Discounts 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Midmonthly 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


Immigration and Refugees 


IMMIGRATION AND THE NATIONAL 
WELFARE, by Felix S. Cohen. 40 pp. 
L.I.D, Pamphlet Series. Price 15 cents from 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 19 Street, New York. 


A refutation of current theories con- 

cerning the deleterious effects of im- 

migration, supported liberally by facts 

and figures. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE REFUGEE, 
by Gerhart Saenger. 10 pp. Reprinted from 
the Contemporary Jewish Record. Free on 
request from the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

A study of attitudes and traditions 

which make it dificult for the refugee 

to adjust to his new life. 

SOCIAI. PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
FOR REFUGEES in THE ParK WEsT 
NEIGHBORHOOD OF New York Ciry. 15 pp. 
(mimeographed), A report by the Good 
Neighbor Committee on the Emigré and the 
Community, Subcommittee on Social Guid- 


ance, On request from the committee, 2 
West 64 Street, New York. 


An annotated list of services available 
to refugees in a New York area 
which contains more than 10,000 of 
them. 


CONCERNING REFUGEE SETTLEMENT 
IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 26 
pp. From The Dominican Republic Settle- 
ment Association, Inc., Room 1602, 165 
Broadway, New York. 


Full report of a meeting in New 
York led by James G. McDonald, 
chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Political Refugees, at 
which the Dominican project was 
presented and discussed. 


Health 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE 
CHRONICALLY ILL: A Reporr oF Joint 
CoMMITTEE oN HospiTtaAL CarE OF AMERI- 
cAN HospitaL ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 


Pusiic WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 14 pp. Price 
15 cents from APWA, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The extent and nature of the prob- 
lem. Minimum essentials for build- 
ings, equipment, personnel, policies 
of administration. 


HEALTH SECTION REPORT: Wortp Fep- 
ERATION OF Epucation AssocrATIons. Price 
60 cents from Health Section Secretariat, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Twenty-three papers reviewing school 
health activities in thirteen countries, 
which constitute the proceedings of a 
conference held on shipboard in the 
course of a “Good Will Cruise” to 
South America and the Caribbean 
islands. 


THE FIGHT ON CANCER, by Clarence C. 
Little. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 38. 31 
pp. Price 10 cents from Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 

General facts about a public enemy 

which kills approximately 150,000 

persons in the United States every 

year; the three forms of treatment ap- 
proved by organized medicine; tabu- 
lation and discussion of statistics ac- 


cording to age, most vulnerable parts 
of the body, sex; how the problem is 
being met. 


and G. Payling Wright. 165 pp. Price three 
shillings from the National Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
England. 


A study of tuberculosis among young — 


men and women in England, finding ~ 
a correlation between a retardation in 


the decline of the tuberculosis death- — 


rate and a slowing down in the im- 
provement of the national standard 
of living. 


Miscellaneous 


ADRIFT ON THE LAND, by Paul SI 
Taylor, 32 pp. Price 10 cents from Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

The facts about dislocated agricul- 

tural labor presented in the simple 

graphic style that has characterized 
the committee’s whole series on cur- 
rent social and economic affairs. 


DIRECTORY 


Tne. 


64 pp. On request from the District of 
Columbia Cooperative 


Street, N. W. Washington. 


An annotated list of national asso-— 
“Dersons — 


ciations likely to interest 
with a liberal and social viewpoint.” 


SAFEGUARDING OUR CIVIL 
TIES, by Robert E. Cushman. 31 pp. Pub- 


lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 43. Price 10 cents © 
Committee, 30 — 


from the Public Affairs 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

A discussion of the ever-present 

threats to our civil liberties and the 

vigilance and understanding necessary 
to protect them. 

THE AWKWARD AGE IN CIVIL SERV- 
ICE, by Betsy Knapp. 114 pp. Price 40 
cents from the National League of Women 
Voters, 726 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C. 

The story of political patronage, ac- 

companied by a plea for ‘militant 

citizen action” to obtain and maintain 
merit systems in all branches of the 
state and federal governments. 

HELP WANTED! Tue EXPERIENCES OF 
SoME QUAKER CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS, 
by Arle Brooks and Robert J. Leach. Pub- 
lished jointly by the American Friends Sery- 
ice Committee, 20 South 12 Street, Philadel- 
phia and Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 
Price 15 cents, less in quantity. 

Case studies of the experiences of 

conscientious objectors during the last 

war based on correspondence from the 
files of the American Friends Service 

Committee. 

YOUR HOME TOWN, by Frederick P. 
Clark. 62 pp. Price 25 cents, from New 


Hampshire State Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission, Concord, N. H. 


Non-technical, understandable infor- 
mation on community planning and 
development procedure. Shows how 
to study trends, ask and answer sig- 
nificant questions, capitalize commun- 
ity assets, organize for effective ac- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND SOCIAL CONDI. | 
TIONS IN ENGLAND, by FP. D’Arcy Hart © 


London, ~ 


FOR LIBERALS. Published — 
by The Liberal Survey, Washington, D. C, ~ 


League, 1901 E © 
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separate department of public assistance 
“to exercise strong supervision over the 
county administrative units”; reorganiza- 
tion on the local level for county adminis- 
tiation of all types of public assistance 
through county departments of public 
welfare with personnel employed on a 
merit system; the sharing of financial 
responsibility between state and localities, 
the locality’s share in the state aid de- 
pending upon its efforts to help itself 
and its relative need. Price $1 from the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


Purge— About eighty municipalities in 
New Jersey last month received formal 
notice from the new state director of 
municipal aid (see 2nd column and Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, July 1940, page 228) 
that they must purge politically active 
employes from their welfare departments 
if they expect to share in the state relief 
funds. The notice, sent out in compliance 
with the state’s “little Hatch act” 
warned that funds would be withheld 
from those towns in which there had 
been any political exploitation of relief 
recipients since July 1 or in whose wel- 
fare departments jobholders of political 
parties were employed. At this writing 
officials in Newark where ninety em- 
ployes of the welfare department are 
ward political leaders, are seeking inter- 
pretation of the act. 


Difference—The minimum needs of a 
family of three require an expenditure of 
$82.83 per month according to a budget 
for dependent families contained in a 
study, “Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Four Income Levels,” recently issued by 
the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia (price 75 cents.) In California 
the average monthly relief allowance per 


family is $24.57. 


Stamps in Brooklyn— New York City 
is to have its first taste of the iood stamp 
plan next month when the program gets 
under way in Brooklyn, largest of the 
five boroughs. At the outset benefits of 
the program will be open only to home 
relief families, numbering 39,766 in the 
borough. Instead of establishing the 
usual stamp vending stations the De- 
partment of Welfare will mail the stamps 
to those families who indicate a desire 
to join the plan, deducting the value of 
the orange stamps from relief grants. 


Test Case—A friendly mandamus suit 
to test the constitutionality of the Illinois 


“Three Year Residence Law’ recently » 


was brought before the State Supreme 
Court. Five Chicago residents, repre- 
sented by Attorney Charles P. Meagan, 
challenged the legal rights of the Chi- 
cago Relief Administration to discrimin- 
ate against residents of Illinois who have 
crossed the city’s boundaries during the 
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past three years in attempts to find work, 
to reduce expenses or otherwise improve 
their living conditions. 

The law was described by Attorney 
Meagan as “discriminatory and unrea- 
sonable,’ although he did not question 
the right of the state legislature to set 
up restrictions on the actions of relief 
recipients. Ordinarily the judge’s de- 
cision would not be rendered until the 
next session of the court, but in view of 
the hardship this amendment to the 
Pauper Act is causing, relief officials are 
hoping for a vacation decision. 


People and Things 


EW to the New York World’s Fair 

this year is the exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Bureau for Medical Aid to China. 
Housed in the building used last year by 
Siam, the “Abmac’”’ devotes half its space 
to testimony of relief needs in China, 
half to a “street of shops,” displays of 
Chinese and Tibetan relics, exhibition of 
Chinese art. 


Honored— The Irene Kaufmann settle- 
ment in Pittsburgh last month tendered 
a public reception to Henry Kaufmann, 
its greatest benefactor (see Survey Mid- 
monthly, April 1939, page 121) on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday. . . 

For “outstanding service to the blind” 
Adelia M. Hoyt recently received a 
medal presented annually by M. C. 
Migel, president of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. Miss Hoyt was 
chosen for the award in recognition of 


her achievements in developing the 
Braille service of the American Red 
Cross. ,.. Among the recipients of hon- 


orary academic degrees last June was 
Edna McChristie, referee of the girls’ 
department of the Cincinnati Juvenile 
Court, who was pronounced a doctor of 
humane letters by the Western College 
for Women at Oxford, Ohio. 


New Jobs—“Principal assistant welfare 
director” is the title of a position re- 
cently created by the District of Col- 
umbia Commissioners. First incumbent 
is Conrad Van Hyning, formerly director 
of the Children’s Service Center of Wy- 
oming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Another recently created public service 
position is New Jersey’s “state director 
of municipal aid” (see Survey Mid- 
monthly July 1940, page 228). The state 
legislature last month elected Charles 
Erdman, Jr., mayor of the borough of 
Princeton and member of the Princeton 
University faculty, to fill the post for a 
five-year term. 


Security Agency—Dr. Will W. Alex- 
ander, who recently resigned as adminis- 
trator of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, last month became assistant to 


the administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, responsible for educational and 
work experience organizations. “Three 


other assistant administrators were ap- 


pointed at the same time: Mary E. 
Switzer, responsible for health organiza- 
tion; William M. Galvin (acting), for 
the Social Security Board; James A. 
Drain, special assignments. The assist- 
ants are charged with liaison duties be- 
tween the administrator and the agency’s 
constituent establishments. 


Chest People—San Antonio’s new com- 
munity chest, which is expected to have 
its first campaign in the fall, has as its 
manager, Wayland B. Towner, formerly 
associate director of the Welfare Federa- ~ 
tion of the New Jersey Oranges... . 
Back in the chest fold is John D. Well- 
man, once executive secretary of the 
New Brunswick, N. J. Community 
Chest. Mr. Wellman is now executive 
secretary of the community chest in 
Portland, Me. . . . Paul Josephson has 
travelled from Nebraska, where he was 
executive secretary of the Omaha Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, to Illinois to take 
up duties as executive secretary of the 
Bloomington-Normall Community Chest. 


Here and There—In Boston Thomas 
J. Turley, director of boy’s work, South 
End House, recently was appointed mem- 
ber of the city planning board... . Frank 
W. Herring, executive director of the 
American Public Works Association, 
Chicago has obtained a six months leave 
ot absence to go to Washington as as- 
sistant director of the National Resources 
Planning Board, in charge of public 
works programming. Fowler V. 
Harper has resigned as general counsel 
of the Federal Security Agency to return 
to his duties of professor of law at 
Indiana University. Succeeding Mr. 
Harper is Jack B. Tate, associate gen- 
eral counsel. 


Deaths 


WILLIAM ANpREws, Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Salvation Army, in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Forty-five years a member of the 
army, Colonel Andrews was closely asso- 
ciated with the establishment of its in- 
dustrial homes, hotels for working men 
and women, and camps for children. 


Pauw D. Cravatu, New York attorney 
and for twenty-seven years a member 
and friend of Survey Associates, in Lo- 
cust Valley, N. Y. Mr. Cravath was ac- 
tively associated with the New York 
Community Service Society, being a 
member of its board of trustees at the 
time of his death. For more than thirty 
years prior to the society’s formation he 
served on the council of its predecessor, 
the Charity Organization Society. 
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Book Reviews 


Primitive Religion 

PUEBLO INDIAN RELIGION, by 

Parsons. University of Chicago Press. 
1213 pages plus index. Price $7. 


RELIGION IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY, by Wil- 
son D. Wallis. Crofts, 388 pages. Price $5. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


OR twenty-five years, Mrs. Parsons 

has been working the rich southwest- 
ern ethnology mines, and has published 
more than sixty articles and books about 
them, most of them dealing with religion. 
Her present book covers not only her 
own research, but practically everything 
ever published on the subject by other 
observers as well. There is little need to 
go back of it, but great need to go ahead 
from it. Mrs. Parsons shows tue Away in 
her juicy three-page appendix, “Research 
Desirable in Pueblo Culture.” 

“Pueblo Indian Religion” is a major 
work which will not be displaced for 
many years, if ever. It is primarily for 
reterence and will be invaluable to an- 
thropologists and students. Most other 
people will read only the parts which 
particularly interest them. The 111-page 
introductory chapter is ‘an excellent and 
readable account of pueblo life. There 
is also a review, town by town, of thir- 
teen of the twenty-eight pueblos. 

Throughout the year no day passes in 
these villages without some religious ob- 
servance, though most of the ceremonies 
are not for the visitor to see. The In- 
dian’s life is crammed with strange, imag- 
inative ritual, closely woven into his daily 
work of farming, herding, building, and 
hunting. Each animal has some special 
power and importance, each object has 
something akin to a soul. There is no 
supreme God; there are thousands of 
spirits, some powerful, some evil, some 
cranky, some unimportant. And each so- 
ciety or clan. maintains its position in the 
tribe by its understanding of some par- 
ticular group of spirits and the cere- 
monies necessary to propitiate them. 
Most Indians are members of at least 
one society; few never take part in any 
ceremony. 

In spite of the proximity of white cul- 
ture this animistic society is still with us, 
though not untouched. Mrs. Parsons’ 
final chapters, “Variation and Borrow- 
ing,’ and “Other Processes of Change,” 
are rich and readable accounts of accul- 
turation in the pueblo country. 

Professor Wallis’s book discusses the 
place of religion in primitive societies all 
over the world. Examples are drawn 
from early Jewish, Christian, and Mo- 
hammedan beliefs, as well as from strictly 
preliterate cultures, to illustrate such as- 
pects of religion as ritual, symbolism, 
sacred things and places, natural vs. 
supernatural, and life after death. The 


Elsie Clews 
2 vols.; 
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many absorbing religious anecdotes and 
sample traits give an impression of re- 
ligion among primitive people in general 
without actually describing any single re- 
ligion. There is little that is new. Pro- 
fessor Wallis offers no philosophy of 
primitive religion, nor does he dissect 
other men’s theories about it. He is more 
systematic than R. H. Lowie or Paul 
Radin in their works on the same sub- 
ject, but he also is less interesting and 
his book less significant. 

Those who have read Dr. Wallis’s 
“Messiahs: Christian and Pagan,” will 
recall his devotion to strict and some- 
times tedious form. The present book is 
easier reading than that one, and easier 
than his “Culture and Progress,” but 
few except students will care to plough 
through it. Bibliography and index are 
thorough, and there are some good pic- 
tures. 


New York ALDEN STEVENS 


Tribute to Freud 


FREUD AND AN _ APPRAISAL OF HIS 
WORK, November 1939 issue of The Amertcan 
Journal of Sociology. University of Chicago 
a: Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
nc 


N the death of Sigmund Freud, the 

American Journal of Sociology de- 
voted an entire issue to a symposium on 
his life and works, a fitting tribute to 
his monumental contribution to that al- 
lied science which benefited most by his 
endeavors. Future possibilities for psycho- 
analytic influence on sociology may yet 
be skyrocketed by pleas for greater co- 
operation between the two disciplines. 
Says Burgess, “A final stage in the com- 
bination of psychoanalytic and sociologi- 
cal methods remains to be taken, that of 
cooperative research.” 

In his contribution to the symposium, 
Dr. A. A. Brill, Freud’s first disciple 
here, reminisces a bit and shows that, in 
popularizing and establishing Freud in 
this country, contacts with non-medical 
groups were just as important as con- 
tacts with medical audiences. He dis- 
cusses how new concepts of mental dis- 
ease were forwarded by the Freud school, 
how “functional neuroses” were explained 
on a psychogenetic basis, and how the 
great army of the functionally ill and 
disabled were the outgrowth of essen- 
tially social difficulties. 

Karen Horney elaborates still further 
on this theme in tracing the ‘character 
neuroses,’ no less disabling than the 
older, dramatic “symptom neuroses,” to 
“psychic disturbances and _ character 
trends the sum total of which interfere 
with the individual’s happiness.” In her 
newer approach, social relationships are 
placed on an equal footing with clinical 
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relationships, the older clinical concepts, 
coordinated with the social background? 
of the neurotic. 

A little insight into the various camps_ 
of the new psychiatry is offered by Fritz 
Wittels who gives tongue lashings tort 
those disciples who have failed to con- 
tribute anything that was not incorpo- , 
rated into Freud’s hypotheses. He 
stresses what others merely mention, that” 
Freud was ever ready to alter his pre-, 
cepts as findings indicated. There are in- - 
dications even in this symposium of the 
feeling of too many people that Freud’s” 
hypotheses never changed. : 

The close tie between sociology and 
psychoanalysis is eloquently postulated by _ 
Gregory Zilboorg in his advice to those 
who would study and try to understand — 
society and the individuals who constitute _ 
it. Even in psychiatry as conceived by 
Freud, social and biological phenomena 
conflict and create mental problems. This 
is the concept stressed by Jelliffe, who 
shows the social milieu as an important 
factor in mental abnormalities as they are 
studied today. All the articles in the 
symposium stress the effect of our social 
difficulties on our adjustment, each au- 
thor in turn pointing out the close con-~ 
nection between social forces and mental 
abnormalities. ; 

With so many tributes now one won-_ 
ders why, not so long ago, the Freud ~ 
doctrine aroused what Havelock Ellis — 
calls such “fiercely opposed reactions.” 
Is there a movement on foot to apotheo- 
size Freud, now that he is dead? The 
tone of this dedicatory issue of the Jour- 
nal of Sociology would point that way. 

In this limited space it is impossible 
to single out all the excellent features 
of the brilliant array of articles which 
this issue of the Journal presents. Each 
author is an outstanding authority 
equipped to evaluate Freud’s influence © 
on his particular field. c 

I. I. Weiss, M. D. 
Division of Medical Care 
State Welfare Department, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Change and Growth 


CHILDREN FROM SEED TO SAPLINGS, by 
Mary May Reynolds. McGraw-Hill. 337 pp. 
Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HIS is an unusually useful book for 
guiding adults to an understanding 
of children. The method of presentation 
is based upon the author’s ten years of 
experience in teaching women students 
at Vassar College. In a real sense it is a 
work book designed for those who wish 
to study. The author has not attempted, 
to bring together all that is known about 
the development of children but rather 
to give an integrated picture of develop- 
ment from the beginning of life through 
adolescence. For example, in the chapter 
on the preschool age one finds descrip- 
tions of two-year-old and four-year-old 
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“Youth on the Highways,” by Margaret 
Weddell Brandon names the three gen- 
eral causes for the migration of youth as 
escape from unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions, search for employment, migration 
of the entire family to improve living 
conditions. “The Family Pulls Up 
Stakes,’ by Grace Sloan Overton dis- 
cusses the problems of old people who 
have become migrants in search of a 
place in the social and economic scene. 
“The Church Serving the Migrants,” by 
Ethel Prince Miller traces the seasonal 
course of the migratory farm worker, 
points out the emotional and economic 
factors involved in a solution of his 
problem, finds promise in relief, reha- 
bilitation, resettlement, ‘“‘Ministering to 
Shifting Populations,” describes efforts 
being undertaken by various Protestant 
organizations, notably the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, to bring 
religious services and counsel to the vast 
army of moving Americans who are 
without community ties. Written for 
religious groups all five pamphlets pre- 
sent the migratory problem as a challenge 
to churches and church workers. 


Stranded Visitors—Fewer than 250 
cases of stranded persons arose from the 
30,000,000 visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair last year. All were dis- 
posed of by the various social agencies 
cooperating with the city welfare depart- 
ment’s division of shelter care, among 
them the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the 
Police Department, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Traveler’s Aid Society. This year the 
division of shelter care is again assuming 
responsibility for the return of migrants 
stranded in New York after a visit to 
the fair. 


Concerning Children 


OLLOW-UF activities of the White 

House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy recently have begun to cry- 
stallize through the formation of the 
National Citizens’ Committee and the 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee recom- 
mended in the conference program for 
action. (See Survey Midmonthly, Febru- 
ary 1940.) The first meeting of the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee took place 
recently in New York and was attended 
by twelve of the twenty-five members ap- 
pointed by the original nucleus of five. At 
‘this meeting officers and executive com- 
mittee were electéd and five standing 
committees formed, on finance, informa- 
tional material, national agency pro- 
grams, emergency and special programs, 
state programs and state conferences. 
The work of the latter was given impetus 
by the formal adoption by the entire 
committee of a set of suggestions for 
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stimulating the development of state 
follow-up programs, with the recognition 
that “the form of organization and the 
content of the programs will vary greatly 
from state to state.” 

The Federal Inter-Agency Committee, 
whose nucleus was formed last April at 
a meeting of the heads of twenty-six 
government agencies, now is representa- 
tive of thirty-one federal agencies. This 
committee also recently elected officers 
and an executive committee and formed 
standing committees on information servy- 
ice, on information to field services of 
federal agencies, on state cooperation— 
the latter to work closely with the cor- 
responding committee of the National 
Citizens’ Committee. 

Officers of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee include: Marshall Field of New 
York, chairman; Homer Folks of New 
York, vice-chairman; Dr. M. O. Bous- 
field of Chicago, secretary; James West 
of New York, treasurer. ‘Temporary 
headquarters have been set up at 105 
East 22 Street, New York, with H. Ida 
Curry serving as acting director. 

Officers of the Federal Inter-Agency 
Committee are: Katharine F. Lenroot, 
chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
chairman; Carl C. Taylor of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, vice-chair- 
man; Bess Goodykoontz of the U. S. 
Office of Education, secretary. Fred K. 
Hoehler, director of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, is liaison agent 
for the two committees. 


Not For Sale—‘“‘Should social service 
agencies charge adoption fees?” asked 
ene well-established children’s agency of 
the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers in recent correspondence. The 
letter pointed out that it did not seem 
consistent for the agency to request sup- 
port from a community made up of hard- 
pressed farmers and wage-earners while 
the adoptive parents “walked out of the 
agency with a nice baby in their arms” at 
no expense to themselves. So opposed 
was the New England home to the sug- 
gestion that it published its objections 
in its quarterly bulletin, Little Wan- 
derer’s Advocate. They came under three 
heads: community misunderstanding re- 
sulting in suspicion of the agency’s gen- 
eral principles; the possible elimination 
of valuable homes in the low-income 
range; the temptation to the worker to 
make her selection on an economic basis 
should the organization be in financial 
difficulties. 


Children’s Crusade— At the close of 
school last June American school chil- 
dren had contributed 13,500,000 pennies 
to help the child victims of warstricken 
nations through the Children’s Crusade 
for Children, (See Survey Midmonthly, 
February 1940, page 69.) Nationwide in 


scope the crusade reached into 180,000 
one-room and two-room country schools 
as well as into the large, modern schools 
of the big cities. Children were asked 
to contribute trom their own allowances 
rather than to ask their parents for the 
money, as the crusade’s purpose was to 
impress upon them the contrast between 
their own security and that of children 
elsewhere. Every penny raised will go 
directly to the relief of children made 
destitute by war. 


Older Children— Almost one third of 
the 131 children placed for adoption last 
year by the child placing and adoption 
committee of the New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Society were over the age of 
five. This was the result of special 
efforts to find homes for children who 
have passed the ages for which there is 
a heavy demand. Among the forty-three 
older children placed were eight who had 
reached their tenth birthdays; two who 
were nine years old; four, eight years 
old; eight, seven years old; nine, six 
years old; twelve, five years old. Many 
of the children had acquired personality 
difficulties in broken homes and required 
special services before they could be 
placed for adoption. 


The Public’s Health 


AMILIES of wage earners in Ameri- 

can cities spend on an average of $59 
a year for health protection according to 
the U. S. Department of Labor. This 
amounts to about $16 for each person 
as compared to the $76 per person which 
authorities have estimated is the average 
cost of adequate medical care. Out of 
the $59 the family spends $13 for a doc- 
tor, $11 for a dentist, $10 at a drugstore 
for medicine, $6 for hospital care and 
$19 for eye glasses, accident and health 
insurance, and miscellaneous items. 

Statistics compiled by the American 
Medical Association show that the aver- 
age cost of hospitalization for 1939 ex- 
clusive of first aid and maternal cases 
was $150 per case—$60 for hospital bill, 
$60 for physician, $30 for nursing care 
and medicine. Nearly 10,000,000 persons 
were hospitalized during the year. 


County Program— ‘Those townships, 
villages, small cities and unincorporated 
areas which share Cook County, IIl., with 
the great city of Chicago no longer are to 
be poor relations as far as health protec- 
tion is concerned. The recent action of 
the county Board of Commissioners in 
welding the outlying districts into a new 
ccunty health unit functioning under the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
provides them with a health program 
rivaling the well-integrated program of 


the Chicago Board of Health. Prior to 
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the formation of the new county unit only 
a few suburbs, notably Evanston and 
Wilmette, had good health departments. 
Others depended upon the twelve nurses 
of the Cook County Rural Public Health 
Nursing Service and the part time serv- 
ices of the state sanitary engineer. The 
new unit has on its staff two additional 
nurses, a qualified medical health officer, 
an assistant medical health officer, a sta- 
tisical record clerk, three sanitary en- 
gineers trained in public health, and 
four sanitary inspectors. Federal, state 
and county funds are to be pooled in its 
budget which will include annually: 
$21,300 available under Title VI of the 
Social Security Act; $48,536 in county 
funds; $16,900 from the State Depart- 
ment of Health. After the prog+om gets 
under way it will receive additional 
funds from the U. S. Children’s Bureau 


for infant and maternal health work. 


War’s Companion—That at least one 
of the apocalyptic riders which accom- 
pany war is at its post is apparent from 
medical reports from England showing a 
sharp increase in the incidence of syphilis. 
This disease which had fallen off rapidly 
in the country since the last war because 
of the vigilance of health authorities 
has suddenly appeared in high frequency 
in rural areas where it has always been 
a rarity. Its chief victims are very young 
men who have caught the disease from 
very young girls thought to be uninfected. 


The V. D. Fight —A comprehensive 
guide to the legal status of venereal dis- 
ease prevention, “Digest of Laws and 
Regulations Relating to the Prevention 
and Control of Syphilis and Gonorrhea 
in the Forty-eight States and the District 
of Columbia,” compiled under the direc- 
tion of Bascom Johnson, was published 
recently by the American Social Hy- 
giene Association; price $5 from the asso- 
ciation, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
Besides containing resumes of all existing 
state laws for the regulation of social 
disease, the book includes maps showing 
the status and extent of laws requiring 
premarital and prenatal examinations. 
It is bound in loose-leaf form so that 
additional material may be added... . 
During the last three and one _ half 
months of 1939 there were 30,468 pre- 
marital tests taken in. California, 1.7 
percent of which showed positive syphilis 
reactions; the same percentage of posi- 
tive reactions was found among the 38,- 
651 prenatal tests performed. . . . Since 
the inauguration of the state venereal 
disease program in Texas in July 1938 
the number of weekly treatments given 
in local clinics has risen from 2,000 to 
30,000. Forty-seven clinics are receiving 
state aid and cooperating with the State 
Department of Health. . . . The Pitts- 
burgh Syphilis Control Program has 
launched a $100,000 drive for funds. The 
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money is to be used for health education 
in the field of venereal disease, case-find- 
ing and the treatment of early syphilis. 


New Direction— Unique in the annals 
of state health programs is the current 
nutrition study being conducted by the 
North Carolina State Board of Health 
in cooperation with the Rockefeller Foun- 
aation and the Duke University Medical 
School. The study was launched on the 
theory that the basis of sickness preven- 
tion is in building the body to resist in- 
fection through natural forces. Several 
families are being placed under seven- 
day observation in order to determine 
the immediate effects of specific diets. 
Individual records are being kept for each 
family member, who is given a thorough 
physical examination before a week of 
supervised food intake. Important con- 
clusions are expected from the compari- 
son of blood analyses before and after the 
seven-day diet, and it is hoped that the 
study will point the way toward com- 
batting the sub-clinical dietary diseases 
which lead to degenerative illnesses. 


In. Print—The ‘Michigan Hospital 
Handbook,” by Dorothy Ketcham brings 
up to date the author’s “Michigan Hand- 
book of Hospital Law” which appeared 
in 1928. The new book was prepared at 
the request of the Michigan Hospital As- 
sociation to record the developments of 
the intervening years which have been 
marked by an increase in hospital serv- 
ices and contacts resulting from changed 
economic and social conditions. Like its 
predecessor, a classic in Michigan Hos- 
pitals, it is a compilation of digests of 
the laws and court decisions affecting 
hospitals and hospital care. Price $1.50 
from University Hospital, Ann Arbor. 


Professional 


With the opening of the fall quar- 

ter the New York School of Social 
Work, pioneer institution for the pro- 
tessional education of social workers, will 
become an affiliate of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Under the affiliation the school 
will cooperate directly with the univer- 
sity’s Department of Social Science, ex- 
changing students when advisable. Its 
future graduates will receive Master of 
Science degrees from the university. The 
school will continue its time-honored as- 
cociation with the Community Service 
Society and will remain at its present 
address, 122 East 22 Street, New York. 


Rural Training—A special curriculum 
in social service offered this summer by 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca, N. Y. drew representa- 
tives from public and private welfare 
agencies of eight states as well as several 
supervisors of the Farm Security Ad- 


ministration. The program included 
morning courses in rural case work, the 
family, and rural community organiza-— 
tion conducted by faculty members of 
Cornell University, and afternoon dis- 7 
cussions led by representatives of the. 
FSA, the State Charities Aid, the State 
Department of Social Welfare and Cor- 
nell staff members. 


Informal Educators—Plans are under- J 
way for the establishment of a New 

England section of the National Associa- 
tion of Leisure Time Educators, similar 
to the section already existing in the 
south. The national association, a pro- 
fessional organization of informal educa- 
tion-recreation practitioners, now has a 
membership of 300. It was formed six 
years ago to fill the need for an organi- 
zation covering a cross-section of the | 
various types of informal educators: play 

leaders, recreation leaders, community 

organizers, agency administrators, pro- 
gram supervisors, vocational and avoca- 
tional counselors. 


Relief 


eee ete on eae ave 


‘THE story of relief in Illinois as told 

by Frank Z. Glick in “The Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission,” a Uni- 
versity of Chicago social service mono- 
graph, will have a familiar ring to per- 
sons in almost any state who have been 
closely connected with efforts to meet the 
hypertrophic relief needs of the past 
decade. For the Illinois pattern was n 
unique: attempts at first to meet the 
needs through private philanthropy by 
special fund-raising drives; gradual 
realization that the problem was growing 
beyond the means of voluntary contribu- 
tion; reluctance to break away from tra- 
ditional poor laws laying relief respon- 
sibility on the local communities; 
eleventh hour entrance of the state to 
save the municipalities from bankruptcy 
and establishment of a state relief organi- 
zation on a temporary basis. 

But in Illinois the pattern remains un-— 
finished, for that state has not yet fol- - 
lowed the modern trend of recognizing 
the permanent character of relief and 
continues to operate and finance its relief — 
set-up on an emergency basis. Mr. |F% 
Glick believes that such recognition is 
inevitable and presents three broad rec- © 
ommendations for consideration when ? 
the time comes. These are: poor law © 
reform involving a clean sweep of the 
old Elizabethan statutes and the sub- — 
stitution of a modern public welfare law 
“incorporating dignified terminology, 
realistic theory and a twentieth century 
program of social service administra- | 
tion”; state coordination of the various § 
types of public assistance, without sub-_ 
merging the categories, into a division 
of the public welfare department or a 
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a Rtish Children 


HE British government's cessation of all plans for the 
evacuation of children has not stopped efforts on this 
ide of the Atlantic to bring as many as possible to the 
safety of American shores. Last month a trickle of chil- 
Iren actually arrived, the majority individually sponsored 
ind their passage paid by their own families or friends. 
JInly a few entered in groups, notably the 104 children 
»f Oxford professors who came under the sponsorship of 
Yale University professors and whose entrance was facili- 
ated through the United States Committee for the Care of 
‘uropean Children [see Survey Midmonthly, July 1940]. 

At this writing the United States Committee has com- 
sleted arrangements for obtaining “unspecified” visas in 
yrder to bring over its first large group—1000 children, 
‘a cross section of British society,’ to be chosen by the 
‘ommittee’s representatives in London. The children prob- 
ably will arrive in British ships in the regular transatlantic 
service, . 

A campaign for $5,000,000 announced by the committee 
sarly in July got under way the first of this month. The 
sommittee expects eventually to have from 32,000 to 50,- 
J00 of Britain’s 10,000,000 children under its care, but 
chese expectations are somewhat dependent upon passage 
of the “mercy ship bill” now pending in Congress. [See 
page 240.] As the bill stands the ships would be chartered 
from private funds, some of which presumably would come 
from the United States Committee. 


Youth Congress 
HE American Youth Congress was founded in 1934 


as a coalition of liberal and radical groups united on 
4 minimal program of opposition to unemployment, war, 
and fascism. Socialists and communists divided the lead- 


ership. By 1938 the socialists were on their way out. They 


objected to the fervent collective security position of the 
congress and charged communist domination. 

But as the socialists departed, Mrs. Roosevelt stepped in; 
few people could now believe the allegations of communist 
control. Until August 1939, the congress had smooth sail- 
ing. Mrs. Roosevelt’s patronage got it a hearing in Wash- 
ington, where its constant plumping for the generous Amer- 
ican Youth Act had a salutory effect in raising NYA and 
CCC appropriations. 

Difficulties set in after the Nazi-Soviet pact: the con- 
gress “line” approximated that of the Communist party in 
shifting from collective security to isolation. Cries of 
“Red!” were renewed. The truth was less simple: the 
communists were in alliance with the ClO-Lewis forces, 
who were similarly isolationist and anti-Roosevelt. The two 
groups controlled the AYC. Nevertheless, the bad press 
severely handicapped the congress’s work. 

The situation was not bettered at the AYC’s sixth con- 
vention in July at Lake Geneva, Wis. Gene Tunney’s 
vain attempt to oust the communists stole the headlines 
from two significant events: the CIO people indicated they 
were preparing to ditch the communists; the communists 
hinted at a return to their ante bellum advocacy of col- 
lective resistance to fascism. Both groups decided to cod- 
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dle the minuscule pro-Roosevelt, pro-Ally faction led by 
Joseph P. Lash, former head of the American Student 
Union. This group received ten out of thirty places on the 
executive committee, although it could only muster 19 
against 384 votes on the floor of the congress. This gen- 
erous committee representation, coupled with the fact that 
the resolutions were less isolationist and anti-administration 
than expected, indicate that the New Dealers in the con- 
gress are in a strategic position to take it over next year. 


Relief Stigma 


NCE on relief, always a potential “reliefer,’ the the- 
ory adopted by Westchester County, N. Y. relief au- 
thorities when they pushed legal proceedings for the re- 
moval of the now self-supporting Chirillo family [see 
Survey Midmonthly, February 1940, page 71 and March 
1940, page 110] was backed up last month by a decision 
of the New York State Court of Appeals. The court dis- 
missed an appeal from a lower court’s ruling which ordered 
the Chirillos to return to Ohio whence they came over 
a year ago. The high court refused to pass on the consti- 
tutionality of the section of the State, Public Welfare Law 
under which the county judge had made his ruling, but 
based its decision on definitions of “residence.” 
“Deportation” proceedings against the Chirillos were 
initiated last January because the family asked for reliet 
before it had gained legal settlement. However, before 
the case came up in the county court the Chirillos had be- 
come self-supporting through an increase in the father’s shoe 
repair work and employment obtained by the children. 
Nevertheless, the legal machinery has ground on regardless 
of the family’s present ‘“‘state of need.” If the family re- 
turns to Ohio it again may have to ask for relief until it 
can become established there. Whether it would prefer 
to continue to try to “make a go of it” independently in 
Westchester is not considered. By the implications of the 
court action a family that accepts relief may forfeit perma- 
nently the American prerogative of freedom of movement. 


Eastern Migrants 


ITH a three-day hearing in New York last month 

the Tolan Committee began its congressional inves- 
tigation into the migrant problem throughout the country. 
[See Survey Midmonthly, June 1940, page 200.] Wit- 
nesses included the mayor, state relief officials, New York 
“migrants’—a Puerto Rican dishwasher, a homeless girl 
from New England, an unemployed Pennsylvania miner. 
All bore testimony to the fact that the problem of migrants 
is not confined to the western agricultural states, that 
much of it is attributable to changes in industry and 
industrial areas. The committee also heard New Jersey 
witnesses who told of the exploitation of Negro farm work- 
ers brought to their state from the South by labor con- 
tractors. Other hearings are scheduled in Montgomery, 
Ala.; Chicago; Lincoln, Neb.; Oklahoma City; San Fran- 
cisco; and Los Angeles. By its attitude in the first regional 
hearing the committee has demonstrated that it really is out 
to learn all it can about the migratory situation throughout 
the country. 
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The Social Front 


Against Crime 


PAROLE is in more widespread use 

in the federal penal system than among 
the states, according to statistics on 
prison and reformatory discharges in 
1938 recently issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. That year 86 percent 
of the 10,687 felony prisoners discharged 
from federal institutions were condi- 
tionally released. Only 58 percent of the 
49,189 releases from state institutions 
were conditional. Of geographical groups 
the northeastern states made the great- 
est use of parole, surpassing the federal 
government’s percentage by one degree. 
Prisoners from institutions in the south 
had strings attached to their release less 
frequently than in any other area, fewer 
than 25 percent of them having been 
freed conditionally. 


Week-ending—A well-established 
American tradition, has been given a 
novel twist in New York state where 
prisons are opening their doors to regu- 
lar week-end “guests.” An act passed 
by the last state legislature makes it pos- 
sible for judges and magistrates to sen- 
tence minor law violators to serve broken 
terms so that they will not have to lose 
their jobs. The first sentence imposed 
under the new statute required a stone 
mason, who had a wife and four children 
to support, to pay a fine and spent fifteen 
consecutive Saturdays and Sundays in 
jail. The city of Rochester has been ap- 
plying interrupted sentences since 1937 
under a special law passed that year to 
provide a test before the introduction 
of a state-wide measure. 


School Again—Last month New York 
State resumed the operation of its Cen- 
tral Guard School, shut down for a year 
for lack of funds. (See Survey Mid- 
monthly, March 1940, page 105.) Con- 
ducted at Walkill Prison, courses of the 
present session are entitled: Duties and 
Functions of Prison Officers; Inmate 
Behavior and Personality Problems; The 
Problem of Crime; Penal Treatment; 
Administration of the Department of 
Correction; Parole as a Phase of Cor- 
rectional ‘Treatment; Correction and 
Penal Laws; Firearms; Tear Gas; First 
Aid; Fire Prevention. 

The state’s first project in formal 
training for sheriffs and deputies was 
sponsored last May by the State Sheriff’s 
Association in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Service Training of 
the State Education Department. The 
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institute, which took place in Syracuse 
and lasted for three days, considered the 
criminal and civil phases of the sheriff's 
job. Instructors were state and local 
officials, representatives of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and university 
professors. 


Model Bill—After two years of intensive 
study of the subject the National Pro- 
bation Association has issued a proposed 
act for a state administered adult pro- 
bation and parole system. Article I 
would provide for court discretion in the 
use of probation, a complete investiga- 
tion by a probation officer prior to the 
pronouncing of the sentence, authority 
for the court to modify the conditions of 
probation or to extend or terminate the 
probationary period. Article II would 
establish a non-political probation and 
parole board of three members to receive 
remuneration for full-time service. 
Article III would provide for indeter- 
minate prison sentences not to exceed the 
legal maximum for the 
mitted. Article IV would provide for 
the consideration for parole of every pris- 
oner, not under sentence of death, after 
a year’s incarceration and at stated in- 
tervals, the parole to be ordered “only 
for the best interest of society, not as an 
award of clemency.” Article V would 
provide for investigation by the probation 
and parole board of cases being con- 
sidered for executive clemency. Article 
VI would authorize the board to appoint 
a director of probation and parole trained 
and experienced in the field or in some 
form of social work and to prepare com- 
petitive examinations for all other posi- 
tions in the system; and would prohibit 
political activity on the part of members 
and employes of the board. Article VII 
would authorize the board to accept 
payment for local governments for the 
performance of its functions and to ac- 
cept funds and advisory services from the 
U. S. government and its agencies. 


Migrants 


NLY a fraction of the million new- 
comers to California of the past 
decade are migratory farm workers ac- 
cording to a report to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board from its field 


office in the region. The report points” 


out that over three-fourths of the mi- 
grant families are living in cities, but 
adds that the magnitude of the popula- 
tion influx has been so great the re- 
mainder, who have gone to farm areas, 


offense com-: 
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have met with acute distress. Moreove | 
comparisons between the migration of th] 
previous decade, when the state absorbe 
nearly 2,000,000 newcomers, show th) 
during the earlier years only six perces| 
of the migrants attempted to go in} 
agriculture. 4 

The report points to the fact that th 
tremendous development of Californs | 
since the turn of the century has bee} 
due in large part to the constant influ | 
of population from other states, that 
the present time the resident populatie 
is barely reproducing itself, that tl 
state has the lowest fertility rate in th | 
nation. It quotes figures from the U. |) 
Department of Commerce showing ths 
while the state’s population increase 
more rapidly than the nation’s durin 
the years between 1929 and 1937, th} 
average per capita income of Californi 
residents was higher in 1937 in relatie 
to the national average than it was % 
1929. 3 

The report lists assets and liabilities © 
the recent migration to the Pacific coas | 
fiom the Great Plains. On the “bright 
side: the fostering of soil conservatic | 
by relieving population pressure from iff 
adequate areas and expediting readjus’ 
ments in land use; the strengthening ©| 
national economy through the transtfé| 
of populations from areas of worn-ov 
natural resources to areas of dormag | 
water power, forest and mineral re 
sources; the postponement of populatic 
decline on the Pacific coast; the creati@ 
of larger markets for manufacture 
goods in the Far West; the creation © 
larger demands for durable goods, pas 
ticularly housing. On the “dark” sic 
are listed immediate difficulties: the nee 
of aid from federal, state and locs 
agencies by migrants in distress; possib? 
adverse effects on wage levels in th 
west coast states; possible reduction © 
per capita incomes in states of exodu 
through excessive loss of populatior 
possible restriction of civil liberties any 
the undermining of democratic procec 
ures arising from friction between m> 
grants and residents. 


Uprooted— Five aspects of the probler 
of migratory workers are presented i) 
a group of pamphlets, ‘“Uprooted Amer 
cans,” recently published by the Frien@ 
ship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New Yor) 
price 60 cents. “The Genesis of th 
Exodus,” by Benson Y. Landis discussé 
the origins of the increased mobility @ 
the American people within the las 
twenty years, finds them in drought, de 
pression, _, technological unemploymen) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., icago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
oP service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. National service cT- 
ganization of 309 Boys’ Clubs located in 171 
cities. Furnishes program aids, literature, 
and educational publicity for promotion of 
Boys’ Club Movement; field service to 
groups or individuals interested in leisure- 
time leadership for boys, secceree with 
the underprivileged. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
NiYoC. Inc.) 1910 & chartered by Congress 
in 1916 to develop character in boys & train 

_. them in citizenship. Programs: Cubbing, 
boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; Senior 

t Scouting, 15 years and older; available locally 
through sponsorship bv schools, churches, 

we fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Walter 

W. Head, Pres., James E. West, Chief Scout 

Executive. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
Payments | from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
weer D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 

ee Ogee at 101 Park Ave. Tel: LEx. 
2-3147. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E, 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of Work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, cities, 

states, churches, fraternal orders an other 

civic groups to work out worthwhile results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE _ U.S.A., INC., 
Elyria, Ohio. Paul H. King, President; 
E. Jay Howenstine, Executive Secretary. 

Promotes organization of national, state, 

provincial and local societies for crip led 

children. Aids in development of their 
programs. Assists in drafting | and securing 
the passage of legislation in behalf of 
cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Information 
with loan library service. Conducts yearly 
an Easter Crippled Children Seal Campaign. 

- Bulletins. ‘‘The Crippled Child” magazine, 

bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Community Chests 


OMMUNITY CHESTS AND_ COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. In- 
formation and consultation about cooperative 
planning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMP- 
r ERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person 
is invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 

East 30th Street, New York, N.Y. ‘Tete- 
- phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 

Collects information about penal institutions 
and works to improve standards of care in 
penal institutions. Aids discharged prisoners 

in their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such Ses assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Ss PRINTED BY 
HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
UDERURSs PAL 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization for research 
and field service. Activities include: assist- 
ance to state and local agencies in organizing 
activities and promoting legislation ; research 
in legislation, vocations, statistics, and me- 
chanical appliances for the blind; mainte- 
nance of a reference lending library. M. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director; 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Charity Or- 
ganization, Consumer Credit Studies, De- 
linquency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Health 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., 
New York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. 


Dir, Advisory Service, statistics, monthly 
magazine. 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pam- 
phlets of methods and program for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, Publications sold 
and distributed through state associations in 
every state. American Review of Tubercu- 
losis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; and 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


BIRTH CONTROL _ FEDERATION OF 


AMERICA—A clearing house. cooperating 
with social workers 1 


qualified physicians are available. 
write: 501 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Wickersham 2-8600. Honorary Chairman, 
Margaret Sanger. Chairman of the Board, 
Richard N. Pierson, M.D. General Director, 
Woodbridge E. Morris, M.D. 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RE- 


SEARCH BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; 
MARGARET SANGER, Director; has add- 
ed evening sessions, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evening from 7 to 9 P.M.,, for the benefit 
of mothers who work and cannot come to 
the Clinic daily from 9 to 4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to everybody in America, young or old, an op- 
portunity to find the best and most ’satisfy- 
ing recreational use of leisure time through 
participation in music, drama, sports and 
games, arts and crafts, nature activities; and 
to help secure adequate playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers, swimming pools, beaches, ath- 
letic fields and other recreational facilities. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, THE 


Resource in child guidance, marriage and 
family relations. Speakers, counseling, li- 
brary and materials in youth and parent 
education. 220 S. State St., Chicago. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Harry Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


Ks 


Is your organization listed in the Survey’s 
Directory of Social 
not — why not? Rates are thirty cents 
per line. 


Organizations? If 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


—Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, There are 3711 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief. 


tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Jane M. Hoey, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
Principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies, 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Atlantic City, 

co depeane 1-7, 
sent ‘free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 


44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “‘not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPORTUN- 
ITY, Journal of Negro Life. me gifts, 
1133 Broadway, New York, We 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MIS- 


SIONS—297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The Inter- ‘Denominational body of 23 


financial responsibility for enterprises which 
they agree to carry, cooperatively ; i.e., 
Christian social service in Migrant labor 
camps and U.S. Indian schools. President, 
Mrs. Augustus Trowbridge; Executive Sec- 
retary, Edith E. Lowry; Migrant Supervisor, 
Western Area, Mrs. F. E. Shotwell; Migrant 
Supervisor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Miss 
Helen White, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 
oO. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 


EN, INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. 
Benjamin Spitzer, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Sophia Robison, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women initiating and 
developing programs and activities in serv- 
ice for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An _ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is Sousble for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carl- 
son, President; John E. Manley, General 
Secretary. A "federation of 1123 local as- 
sociations, through state and area councils,, 
for Christian character education among) 
youth. Meets annually to determine service’ 
projects and budget for cooperation with local 
member organization in program, emphasis. 
and interpretation, fiscal operations, etc. 
Emphasizes lay - professional cooperation, 
group and club activity and self-governing, 
programs of physical, social and religious edu- 
cation, public affairs, international education 
and special cooperative projects, citizenship,, 


* etc. Specialized work among transportation ; 


army and navy, student, colored, rural, an 
certain other groups. ‘ 


Professional Educatic n for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social wo 
The following schools constitute the membership of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with individual schools is recom- 
mended. For information regarding the 
Miss Marion Hathway, University of Pit tsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA Univeserry ScHoot or SoctaL Work 
247 Henry St. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston CoLLece ScHOOL oF SociaL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Dean 


Boston Unrversity, ScHoot or.SociaL Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Cottece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social. Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


‘University oF BurraLo ScHoot oF SociaL Work 
University Campus, and 25 AL Te Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University or Carirornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


CarnecieE Institute oF TECHNOLOGY : 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHotic Universiry oF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University or Cuicaco, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Edith Abbott, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHam University SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
. 805 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


Gravuate Scuoot ror Jewish Socta, Work 
1776 -Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Maurice J. Karpf, Director 


Howarp University, Washington, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 
E. Franklin Frazier, Director 


Inprana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


Srate University or Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Division of Social Administration 
Grace Beals Ferguson, Director 


Lourstana Strate University, University, La. 
Graduate School of Public Welfare Admin. 
R. E. Arne, Director 


University or Loutsvitte, Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
Margaret K. Strong, Director 


Loyora Universiry ScHooL or SocraL Work 
28 North Franklin Street, pate Tl. 
Rey. Elmer A, Barton, S.J., 


University or Micuican, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 40 East Ferry Street 
Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Universiry or Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
F, Stuart Chapin, Director 


: 


‘k, professional education is essential. 


ociation address the Secretary, 


3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 

_-. Dorothy King, Director 

Narionat CatHortc ScHoor or Soctat SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Rey. Lucian L, Lauerman, Director 


i : 
a Monrtreat ScHoo. or SociraL Work 
¢ 


‘Universiry or Nesraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


E New York ScHoor or Sociat Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Walter W. Petit, Director 


_ Universiry or Nortu Caroutna, Division of 
, Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


_ Nortuwestern University, Division of Social Work 
313 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


Ono State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration ; | | 
Charles C. Stillman, Director i | 


MeUnwversrry or Oxtanoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


* eeensrry OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Karl de Schweinitz, Director 


‘University or Pirrssurex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


f ‘ Sr. Lours Universiry ScHoot or SoctaL SERVICE 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, SJ. Director 


ei ‘Simmons Cottece ScHoot oF SocraL Work 
: 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 
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Katharine D. Hardwick, Director ’ 


a 
oar. ; 
_ SmirH CoLvece ScHoot For Socia, Work a | 
_ Northampton, Massachusetts: : ; 

Everett Kimball, Director mail : 


af University or SouTHERN Cauirornia, Los Angeles ‘% 
Graduate School of Social Work - 
Arlien Johnson, Dean 


ba University or Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
* ie Department of Social Science ‘ 
Agnes C. Meereses Assistant eee 


School of Soc 1 Work er, » Lay iP) 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean 


_ Unrversiry or Uran, School a Social Work ¥ 
m4 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur L. Beeley, Dean 


UNIVERSITY oF WASHINGTON, Seattle ' 
_ Graduate School of Social Work + 
Ernest Witte, Director - : 


Wasnuincton University, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of Department i 


Western ReEseRvE Unversity, Cleveland, Ohio te 
School of Applied Social Sciences : 
James Elbert Cutler, Dean . eau 


Couzece or Witt1AM anp Mar i- 
Richmond School of Social - Work, Richmond, ve 
Aileen Shane, Acting Director se : 


ia, ie 


